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BIRMINGHAM. 

Consul  Albert  Halstea«l,  Mai-eH  6. 

The  existence  of  war  during  the  last  five  months  of  1914  makes  a 
review  of  the  trade  of  Birmingham  for  last  year  most  difficult.  This 
of  necessity  changed  many  existing  conditions.  The  year  opened 
with  evidences  of  a  slackening  demand  and  an  increasing  reaction 
from  the  high  standard  of  activity  and  prosperity  that  had  been  the 
feature  of  the  previous  calendar  year.  Orders  that  had  been  left 
over  from  1913  were  filled  without  new  orders  in  equal  amount  com- 
ing in,  which  naturally  decreased  the  output  of  the  district  and  be- 
gan to  affect  the  percentage  of  unemployment. 

The  declaration  of  a  moratorium  after  the  opening  of  hostilities 
saved  the  district  from  financial  disaster,  and  the  first  few  days  of 
apprehension,  almost  approaching  a  panic,  were  c[uickly  succeeded  by 
a  determination  to  see  the  war  through  and  to  make  the  sacrifices 
that  might  be  necessary. 

Industries  Benefited  by  War. 

Birmingham  and  its  surrounding  territory  were  fortunate,  among 
industrial  centers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  fact  that  there  were 
situated  many  industries  that  would  directly  be  benefited  by  the 
manufacture  of  war  munitions  and  eciuipment. 

In  Northampton,  Stafford,  and  Leicester  (though  the  latter  is  out- 
side of  the  confines  of  the  Birmingham  district,  but  in  trade  pur- 
poses closely  affiliatecl)  orders  for  boots  and  shoes  for  army  pur- 
poses, not  only  for  the  British  but  for  the  armies  of  France  and 
Eussia,  soon  filled  the  numerous  factories  and  forced  them  to  work 
overtime.  Further,  motor  and  motor-cycle  manufacturers,  makers 
of  machine  tools  suitable  for  the  making  of  machines,  and  ammuni- 
tion factories  with  plants  that  were  readily  turned  into  the  making 
of  shells,  and  makers  of  military  buttons  and  insignia,  all  these  and 
trades  allied  with  them  cjuickly  felt  the  impulse  of  new  orders 
brought  by  the  war. 

At  first  the  large  number  of  enlistments  from  the  district  tended 
to  reduce  unemployment,  but  as  the  demand  for  labor  for  military 
purposes  and  the  number  of  recruits  increased,  the  withdrawal  of 
men  from  employment  proved  a  considerable  handicap  for  those 
engaged  on  Government  contracts. 

Bad  Eifects  on  the  Jewelry  Trade. 

In  the  trades  in  Birmingham  that  cater  particularly  to  the  luxu- 
rious the  war  has  had  a  depressing  influence.  Birmingham  being 
the  center  of  jewelry  manufacture  for  the  United  Kingdom,  par- 
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ticularh'  for  that  sold  at  a  moderate  as  well  as  at  cheap  prices,  this 
trade  at  once  felt  the  effects  of  Avar.  Jewelry  employees  were  soon  on 
half  or  quarter  time.  IMakers  of  silver-plated  goods  were  little  oc- 
cupied, but  those  able  to  manufacture  cheap  nickel-plated  goods, 
suitable  for  Army  or  Navy  purposes,  were  soon  filled  with  orders. 
Then,  again,  the  patriotic  wave  caused  a  demand  for  emblems  indic- 
ative of  patriotism.  This  patriotic  impulse,  and  the  desire  to  make 
it  visibly  manifeist,  has  helped  the  jewelry  trade  over  a  difficult 
period,  and  promises  Avith  manj^  firms  to  have  saved  them  from 
bankruptcy.  At  the  same  time  the  emploj'ment  of  jewelers  in  other 
trades  where  la])or  was  short  alleviated  the  tr^'ing  times  of  that 
industry. 

Increased  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Birmingham  district  for  last  year 
showed  a  material  increase  over  the  previous  3'ear,  making  the 
largest  total  in  at  least  10  years.  The  value  of  the  exports  invoiced 
at  the  Birmingham  consulate  for  the  United  States  aggregated 
$4,560,046.  For  1913  the  aggregate  value  was  $3,971,412.'^^The  ex- 
ports invoiced  at  the  Redditch  and  the  Kidderminster  agencies  also 
show  large  increases  over  1913.  In  the  exports  to  the  Philippines 
there  was  a  reduction  of  $117,531,  and  this  decrease  has  been  one  of 
the  trade  tendencies  for  several  years.  The  total  value  of  exports 
invoiced  at  Birmingham  for  the  Philippines  was  $45,293.  To  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii,  on  the  contrary,  there  were  increases,  that  to 
Hawaii  being  $5,152,  with  a  total  of  $5,889,  while  to  Porto  Eico  the 
increase  was  $14,091.  These  increases  in  exports  to  these  two  Amer- 
ican dependencies  is  contrary  to  the  general  drift  in  recent  years, 
and  would  appear  to  be  a  temporary  revival.  There  was  a  notice- 
able decrease  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  in  all  declared  exports 
from  Birmingham  and  district  due  to  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities 
and  to  congestion  on  the  raihvays  and  at  the  various  ports. 

Returns  Not  Showing  Whole  Trade  with  United  States. 

Respecting  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Birmingham  to  the 
United  States,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  quantity  and 
value  of  Birmingham-made  products  are  purchased  by  merchants 
and  others  in  other  British  centers  and  invoiced  at  the  consulates  from 
Vv'hich  the  same  are  exported.  No  satisfactory  estimate  can  be  made 
of  these  Birmingham  goods,  the  invoices  for  which  are  certified  at 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  London,  and  go  to  increase  the  totals  from 
those  ports.  Against  these  are  a  few  products  made  outside  of  Bir- 
mingham that  are  invoiced  at  the  Birmingham  consulate,  purchases 
by  merchants  and  representatives  whose  principal  oflices  are  in  Bir- 
mingham, but  the  latter  exports  do  not  in  any  degree  make  up  for 
the  Birmingham  exports  declared  outside  the  Birmingham  district. 

Another  j^oint  that  should  be  noticed  is  that  there  is  a  considerable 
trade  from  Birmingliam  to  the  United  States  in  small  lots,  the  orders 
for  which  are  less  than  the  $100  of  value,  necessary  for  consular 
legalization.  Here  again  estimates  as  to  the  aggregate  value  of  such 
ex]5orts  are  more  or  less  a  guesswork,  but  careful  inquiries  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  of  Birmingham  products  declared  elsewhere 
and  shipments  that  are  too  small  in  value  to  require  legalization 
should  aggregate  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  actual  declared  value 
of  exports  from  the  district. 
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Artificial  Silk  Yarn  the  Principal  Export  to  United  States, 

For  the  fourth  time  in  succession  the  most  important  item  invoiced 
from  the  Birmingham  district  was  that  of  artificial  silk  yarn,  manu- 
factured from  wood  pulp  by  the  viscose  process  at  Coventry,  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  which  was  $1,090,24:7,  an  increase  of  $408,907 
over  1913,  which  followed  an  increase  in  1913  over  1912  of  $552,052. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  this  item,  that  the  fac- 
tory that  manufactures  the  product  has  a  $1,000,000  plant  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which,  as  appears  from  the  export  of  machinery  parts 
from  England  to  that  factory,  the  productive  capacity  is  increasing 
materially.  The  cutting  off  of  the  American  market  from  supplies 
of  artificial  silk  yarn  of  continental  origin,  made  either  by  the  viscose 
or  other  processes,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  demand  for  the  British 
product,  so  that  the  factory  in  Coventry  has  been  reported  to  be  pro- 
ducing as  large  quantities  as  its  capacity  will  permit.  However,  it 
was  hampered  somewhat  in  the  last  quarter  of  1914  by  the  lack  of 
shipping  facilities  and  to  a  smaller  degree  by  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

Exports  of  Books,  Glass,  Pins,  Needles,  Etc. 

The  export  of  books  and  of  manuscripts  for  1914  shows  a  total 
value  of  $43,631,  a  decrease  of  $53,672  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  1913  there  was  one 
shipment  of  Burns  manuscript  valued  at  nearly  $50,000.  The  trade 
in  books  and  manuscripts  is  naturally  one  of  a  varying  character,  but 
of  no  inconsiderable  interest. 

The  exports  of  glass  of  all  kinds  from  the  Birmingham  consular 
district,  which  includes  plate  glass,  glassw^are,  stained  glass,  window 
glass,  and  all  other  manufactures,  were  w^orth  $236,459,  an  increase 
of  $22,804  over  1913,  part  of  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  shipments 
of  stained  glass  from  Birmingham  to  fill  orders  that  prior  to  the  war 
would  have  gone  to  the  Continent. 

Pins  of  all  kinds,  including  hairpins  and  safety  pins,  are  one  of 
those  staple  Birmingham  industries,  the  products  of  which  have  a 
ready  market  in  the  United  States.  The  value  of  pins  exported  to 
the  United  States  during  last  year  was  $131,100,  or  an  increase  of 
$23,834  over  the  previous  year,  and  that  year  showed  a  gain  of 
$27,965  over  1912.  These  figures  included  pins  of  Redditch  origin 
also.  Pins  are  one  of  the  products,  some  shipments  of  which  are  de- 
clared outside  of  Birmingham.  The  output  of  one  large  factory  does 
not  go  into  the  Birmingham  district's  totals. 

Pens  are  another  of  the  staple  industries  of  Birmingham,  the 
American  demand  for  which  continues  despite  the  development  of 
that  same  industry  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  many  American 
pens  come  to  Great  Britain.  In  1914  the  shipments  to  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  $147,380,  an  increase  of  $8,008  over  1913. 
This  is  a  trade  in  which  the  variations  in  exports  are  comparatively 
small  from  jenr  to  year,  though  there  appears  to  be  a  normal  growth, 
the  increase  in  1913  over  the  year  previous  having  been  $0,129. 

The  principal  ])rodu.ct  of  Redditch  is  needles,  the  total  value  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  agency  for  1914  being  $422,703. 
The  exports  from  Birmingham  to  the  United  States  were  $17,154, 
making  an  aggregate  for  the  district  of  $439,857,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  $4,156  over  1913. 

The  total  declared  value  of  exports  of  buttons  to  the  United 
States  from  Birmingham  for  1914  was  $56,494,  or  a  decrease  of 
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$7,513  compared  with  1913.  The  principal  items  in  buttons  were 
those  of  horn  for  tailoring  purposes,  the  value  of  which  was  $34,537 
in  1914. 

Shipments  of  China,  Leather,  and  Cotton  Prodiicts  and  Gloves. 

While  the  Birmingham  district  is  not  the  most  important  center 
for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  yet  there  are  several  factories 
situated  in  the  district.  That  for  table  use  is  usually  of  a  high 
grade.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  earthenware  for  1914  from 
Birmingham  and  Kidderminster  for  the  United  States  was  $65,238, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  $10,036  over  1913,  or  practically  the 
same  amount  of  decrease  in  the  value  of  such  exports  in  19i3  as 
compared  with  1912. 

Leather  manufactures  exported  from  the  Birmingham  district  for 
the  United  States  in  1914  were  worth  over  $264,733,  a  falling  off  of 
$34,900  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  This  loss  is  chieth'-  due 
to  the  reduced  shipments  of  harness  and  saddlery,  the  value  of  which 
aggregated,  in  1914,  $42,626,  a  reduction  of  $21,671  as  compared 
with  1913.  Part  of  this  decrease  was  caused  by  the  declining  de- 
mand for  harness  and  saddlery  and  part  to  the  prohibition  by  the 
British  Government  of  exports  of  harness  and  saddlery  suitable  for 
military  purposes. 

Cotton  products,  which  comprise  chiefly  labels,  binding,  lace  in- 
sertions, and  some  articles  of  w^earing  apparel  made  outside  the  dis- 
trict, showed  a  value  of  $59,531  in  the  exports  to  the  United  States 
in  1914,  a  reduction  of  $7,361  as  compared  with  1913.  In  1913  there 
was  a  decrease  of  $23,985  from  the  total  of  1912.  This  decrease  is 
partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  principal  firm  manu- 
facturing cotton  goods  in  the  Birmingham  district  has  a  branch 
factory  in  New  England,  which  is  manifestly  supplying  the  xVmer- 
ican  market  with  goods  that  previously  came  from  England. 

Shipments  of  gloves  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  of  growing  im- 
portance, the  total  value  from  the  Birmingham  district  for  the 
United  States  during  1914  being  $153,125,  an  increase  of  $20,225  over 
the  previous  year. 

Trade  in  Paint,  Varnish,  and  Chemicals. 

There  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  shipments  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes from  Birmingham  to  the  United  States  in  1914,  the  total  ag- 
gregating $51,123,  a  gain  of  $25,978  over  1913.  The  chief  growth  in 
shipments  was  in  the  September  quarter.  The  gain  is  apparently 
due  to  the  increased  enterprise  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  product 
as  well  as  to  a  c(msiderable  reduction  in  the  duty  on  paints  and  var- 
nishes and  possibly  to  the  stopping  of  continental  shipments. 

The  manufacture  of  chemicals  has  for  a  great  many  j^ears  been 
an  important  industry  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  and  the  de- 
mand in  the  United  States  for  the  grades  manufactured  has  been 
continuous,  the  exports  varying  with  the  taritf  rates  and  business 
conditions.  The  total  value  of  chemicals  exported  from  Birming- 
ham to  the  United  States  for  1914  was  $99,687.  This  represented  a 
decrease  of  $26,902  as  compared  with  1913,  and  the  latter  year 
showed  a  falling  off  of  $117,212  from  1912.  This  decrease  is  doubt- 
less due  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  large  chemical  firms  has  a  factory 
in  northern  New  York  that  should  be  able  to  supply  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  American  demand.     It  has  been  reported,  however, 
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that  the  American  demand  was  less,  and  the  lack  of  shipping  facili- 
ties in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1914  must  have  had  a  considerable 
influence. 

Articles  Invoiced  for  United  States  and  Possessions. 

Owing  to  a  new  system  of  classification  adopted  during  1914  for 
articles  exported  to  the  United  States  it  was  found  impossible  to  give 
comparative  figures  for  1913.  The  following  were  the  articles  and 
their  value  invoiced  at  the  consulate  at  Birmingham  for  the  United 
States  and  possessions  during  1914 : 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES. 

Agricultural  i  m  p  1  e- 

ments 

Animals: 

Cattle 

Doss 

Horses 

Sheep 

Swine 

Art,  works  of,  over  100 

years 

Automobile  chassis. . 

Automobile  parts 

Bicycle  parts 

Books: 

Printed 

Printed    over    20 

years , 

Brass "  manufactures, 

n.  e.  s 

Brushes 

Buttons: 

norn 

Metal 

Another 

Vegetable  ivory . . 
Celluloid ,  ra  a  n  u  fac- 

tures  of 

Chalk;  precipitated . . . 
Chemicals: 

Ammonia — 

Carbonate  of. . 
Muriate  of. . .. 

Phosphorus 

Potash,  bicarbon- 
ate of 

Sulphur- 
Crude 

Lac 

Soda,  bicarbonate 

of 

All  other 

Copper,  plates,  pipes, 

e'tc 

Copper,  old 

Cotton  manufactures: 

Bandings,  etc 

Labels    for    gar- 
ments  

Laces,  insertings.. 

Handkerchiefs 

Wearinsr  apparel.. 
Yarn,  bleached. . . 

Another 

Cutlery: 

Shears,  etc 

Table,  with  han- 
dles  

Knives,  with  han- 
dles  

Diamond  dust 

Earthenware: 

Decorated 

Not  decorated 

Rockingham 

Tiles,   plain,   un- 

glazed 

All  other 


Value. 


$17,  OSS 

2, 4.33 
1,319 
5, 242 
19, 3f.9 
1,713 

3,167 

9, 2S4 

16,315 

59, 202 

8,252 

15, 064 

4R,349 
18,  780 

3!,  537 
3, 071 

12, 9SS 
5,89S 

22, 55S 
13, 7GS 


26, ISl 

CO, 77S 
480 

76S 

5,96t 
3,579 

1,339 
598 

20,241 
3,276 

17,616 

9,272 
S,  274 
2, 820 
3,335 
4, 753 
13,461 

16, 448 

15,477 

3,849 
4,113 

34,325 
1,465 
3, 885 

4,530 
:,726 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— 

continued. 

Explosives: 

Cartridges 

Gmipowder 

Fabrics,  burlaps,  plain 
Firearms: 

Air  rifles , 

Shotguns — 

Double  barrel. 
Single  barrel.. 

Fur  skins,  rabbit 

Fur  wearing  apparel . . 

Gelatin 

German  silver,  unman- 
ufactured   


Value. 


Glass  manufactures: 

Plates,  un- 
wrought,  for 
spectacles 

Glassware  articles. 

Stained  glass  win- 
dows, etc 

Window  glass,  un- 
polished   

Manufactures,  all 

other 

Gloves: 

Men's,  sheepskin, 
unlined,  not  over 
14  inches 

Women's,  sheep- 
skin, luiliaed, 
not  over  14 
inches 

All  other 

Glue 


Hides  and  skins: 

Cattle,  pickled .... 
Sheepskins, 

pickled 

Household  effects 

India-rubber     manu- 
factures  

Iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures: 

Bars,  etc 

Castings,     mallaa- 

blo 

Chain — 

Sprocket 

All  other 

Machinery  parts . . 

Machine  tools 

Sashes,  frames, etc. 
Sheots,  common . . 

Tubes 

Wire,n.  e.  s 

Manufactures,    all 

other 

Jet,  m.anufactures  of. . 
Jewcls-for  watches  and 

meters 

Lead,  manufactures  of 
Leather: 

Chamois  skin 

Fancy 


$6, 643 
42, 140 
8, 831 

1,507 

8, 903 
8,017 
7,192 
2,929 
9, 944 

6,339 


151,305 
7,908 

22,366 

4,03S 

15, 782 


39, 390 
5, 590 
13, 264 


12,991 
3,441 


32, 300 


6,425 

34, 153 

184,107 
14, 657 
102, 610 
3,459 
46,013 
15, 665 
9,955 
6,273 

38, 760 
9,263 

49, 442 
15, 747 

8,799 
8,504 


Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES — 

continued. 

Leathe?— Continued. 
Harness  and  sad- 
dle  

Sole 


Leather  manufactures: 
Bags,    etc.,    unfit- 
ted  

Bags,  fitted , 

Harness  and  sad 

dlery 

All  other 

Manuscripts 

Metal     manufactures 

n.  0.  s 

Needles: 

Needle  cases 

Handsawing,  etc. . 

Another 

Nickel  alloy,  rods,  etc. 

Oil,  olive 

Paints  and  varnishes: 
Lidian     reds,  ox- 
ides, etc 

Chrome  yellow 

Varnish — 

Spirit,  over  10 
per  cent  al 

cohol 

All  other 


Value. 


Pens  and  penholders: 
With  nil)  and  bar 

rel , 

Penholders       and 

tips 

Pens,  metallic,  all 

other 

Photographic  films: 
Sensitized  for  mov- 
ing pictures 

Films,  all  other.. 

Pins,  base  metal 

Sauces,  pickles,  etc. . 
Shells,  mother-of-pearl 
Shell,  manufactures  of 
Silk: 

Artificial  yarn 

Manufactures,    all 

other 

Silver  and  silver-plated 

goods 

Soap: 

Toilet,  perfumed.. 

Another 

Tin  manufactures, 

n.  c.  s 

Toj-s 

Vinegar 

Wood  manufactures: 
House  furniture. . . 
Willow    manufac- 
tures  

All  other 

Wool  manufactures: 

Hats 

Wearing  apparel.. 


$4, 704 
3,260 


110,045 
19,877 

42, 620 
68, 918 
20,315 

131,320 

8,492 
7,670 
992 
7,317 
2,616 


15,084 
5,424 


8, 815 
21,800 


2,510 

1,765 

143,099 


9,412 

60, 922 

120, 615 

53, 763 

108, 110 

0,526 

1,690,247 

13, 327 

50, 739 

10, 075 
1,899 

28, 849 
£0, 498 
5,100 


13,987 
11,621 

6, 015 
10, 601 
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Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Articles. 

Value. 

TO  XTNITED  STATES— 

continued. 
Wool    manufactures — 

J10,107 
13, 899 

4,560,046 

TO       PORTO       nico— 
continued. 

Paint: 

Zinc,  in  oil 

^\  11  other 

$2, 122 
56(1 
411 

TO  PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS— con. 

$5,739 

Continued. 
Manufactures,    all 
other 

Metal    manufactures, 

n.  e.  s 

Paints 

4,826 
1,214 

All  other  articles 

Total 

All  other  articles 

29,858 

Pens,  metallic 

Rod  lead 

615 

TO     rnii.irpiNE 

I.'SL\NDS. 

Agricultural      imple- 
ments .         

Total 

927 
1,512 
5,513 

029 
5,954 
2,()47 

7,892 
1,291 

1,159 

Rubber  paekins 

652 

2  569 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

21,338 
3,280 

'       1,001 

892 
239 

All  other  articles 

Total     

'667 

45,293 

Agricultural      imple- 
ments  

Bicycles  and  parts 

TO  IIAWAH. 

Buckets,    galvanized 
ii-on 

Iron  and  steel,  manu- 

Felt, ioofin<^ 

factures  of 

Leather        manufac- 

Iron chain       

tures:  Harness  and 

Iron  and  steel  manu- 

828 

saddlcrj'^ 

5,061 

Metal,    manufactures 
of,  n.  e.  s 

Leather  manufactures: 

Harucss    and 

saddlery 

Total 

5,889 

Oil,  linseed 

War  as  a  Test  of  Industrial  Adaptability. 

War  tests  the  productive  capacity  of  an  industrial  community  and 
affords  an  opi^ortimity  to  measure  its  adaptability  to  new  circum- 
stances. Birmingham,  and  the  district  surrounding,  is  one  of  the 
hirgest  and  most  important  parts  of  industrial  England.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  noted  for  the  great  diversity  of  its  manufacturing 
activities  and  for  the  enterprise  of  its  factories.  The  engineering 
success  of  Boulton  and  Watt  left  a  tradition  up  to  which  the  manu- 
facturers have  endeavored  to  live,  and  though  40  years  ago  there  Avas 
a  disposition  to  rest  upon  previous  accomplishments,  the  growth  of 
competition  from  other  countries  acted  as  a  filip,  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  Midlands  have,  considering  the  conservative  char- 
acter of  the  people,  met  new  conditions  with  reasonable  promptitude. 
In  the  past  15  j^ears  there  have  been  marked  changes  and  im]:)rove- 
ments  in  industrial  organization  and  in  machinery.  This,  with  the 
diversity  of  industries,  made  the  Birmingham  district  a  part  of 
England  where  trades,  normally  active  in  peaceful  industry,  would, 
under  proper  leadership  and  with  a  capacity  to  grasp  possibilities, 
be  exceedingly  helpful  in  the  production  of  munitions  and  equipment 
for  war. 

The  production  of  arms  and  war  munitions  as  Avell  as  of  military 
equipment,  has  for  years  been  an  important  industry,  which  in  the 
present  Avar  has  been  a  great  national  asset  to  Great  Britain.  Again, 
a  large  part  of  the  leather  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
centered  in  and  around  Birmingham,  notably  that  of  harness  and 
saddlery,  while  progressive  and  well-equip])ed  automobile  factories 
were  rapidly  developed  Avitli  the  groAvth  of  the  demand  for  cars,  the 
section  within  30  miles  being  perhaps  the  largest  automobile  manu- 
facturing ])art  of  England.  These  industries  were  naturally  imme- 
diately helpful  for  war  purposes.  Steps  Avere  taken  at  once  to 
increase  the  capacity  for  making  small  arms,  the  cartridge  and 
explosives  factories  began  extensions  as  Avell,  all  operating  their 
plants  to  their  utmost  capacity. 

The  Harness  and  Motor  Vehicle  Industries. 

The  harness  and  saddlery  industries,  which  had  been  suffering,  due 
to  the  development  of  the  motor-car  trade,  Avere  oversupplied  Avith 
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orders  for  such  products,  and  other  leather  industries  were  put  to 
work  in  manufacturing  the  many  kinds  of  leather  equipment  neces- 
sary for  Army  purposes.  The  motor  factories  that  had  already  made 
commercial  vehicles  were  pushed  to  the  utmost  and  proceeded  to 
enlarge  their  capacity,  while  the  makers  of  smaller  vehicles  found 
that  their  factories  could  also  be  used  to  make  motor  cars  for  military 
purposes,  notably  for  armored  vehicles.  The  large  motor-cycle  branch 
of  the  trade  found  an  immediate  and  increasing  demand  for  such 
cycles  for  dispatch-carrying  purposes. 

Establishments  that  had  been  manufacturing  articles  for  which 
there  was  a  decreased  demand  after  the  opening  of  hostilities  were 
emplo3'ed  whenever  possible  in  other  lines  of  trade. 

Other  Effects  of  the  War. 

The  business  interests,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  appreciated  the  opportunities  afforded  for  manufacturing 
many  of  the  products  that  had  previously  been  imported  from  coun- 
tries at  present  at  war  with  Great  Britain  and  from  countries  not  in 
a  position  to  manufacture  or  export  certain  articles.  An  effort  was 
also  made  to  recapture  the  trade  lost  during  recent  years. 

There  has  been  a  notable  ability  to  meet  new  opportunities,  and 
many  articles  that  it  had  been  thought  previously  could  only  be 
produced  by  certain  continental  countries  because  of  price  have  since 
been  made  in  the  Birmingham  district,  and  at  prices  that  were  lower 
than  had  been  thought  possible.  The  expectation  is  that  much  of  this 
trade  will  continue  for  the  future.  The  scarcity  of  labor,  higher  cost 
of  living,  and  necessary  advanced  wages  have  hampered  this  develop- 
ment of  trade  in  lines  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 
American  Trade  with  the  Midlands. 

The  Midlands  of  England  are  v/hat  in  England  is  called  "  self- 
contained."  That  is,  they  have  such  varied  industries  that,  except 
for  raw  material,  they  could  almost  supply  all  their  ov/n  wants  from 
the  production  of  their  factories.  For  this  reason  countries  that 
seek  to  sell  their  manufactured  products  w^ithin  the  Midlands  of 
England  are,  as  a  rule,  met  with  competition  in  the  same  lines.  This 
section  is  also  very  set  in  the  opinion  that  products  from  other  sources 
are  not  so  likely  to  meet  with  its  requirements  as  those  of  its  own 
origin  or  from  other  British  sources. 

Though  it  is  often  hard  to  |>ersuade  the  British  dealer  or  consumer 
that  articles  of  which  they  have  not  had  previous  knowledge  are  not 
properly  objects  of  suspicion,  3^et  it  is  possible  with  proper  salesman- 
ship and  the  offering  of  articles  for  sale  that  are  suitable  to  the  re- 
quirements and  which  will  fulfill  every  claim  made  for  tliem,  to  secure 
customers.  These  once  obtained  can  be  counted  upon  as  continuous 
purchasers.  The  goods  must,  hov\'ever,  be  available  when  required. 
In  short,  a  purchaser  in  the  Midlands  of  England  will  be  changed 
from  an  advertisement  into  an  enemy  of  American  products  if  he  is 
supplied  with  the  product  he  desires  at  times  when  the  Amei'ican 
market  is  comparativelj'^  slack,  but  when  manufacturers  are  busy  with 
the  domestic  needs  he  is  regarded  as  a  secondary  object.  This  can 
not  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  In  products  where  spare  parts  are 
required  it  is  equally  important  that  stocks  should  be  carried  in 
England  so  that  there  need  not  be  any  delay  in  filling  orders,  for  com- 
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petitors  in  similar  lines  are  almost  invariably  ready  to  supply,  at 
one  day's  notice,  such  requisites. 

Growing  Appreciation  of  American  Manufactures, 

The  ai)preciation  of  and  demand  for  American  products  have 
steadily  increased  in  recent  years.  "With  few  exceptions  these  prod- 
ucts have  met  the  claims  made  for  them.  They  have  come  packed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  damage  on  the  way,  and  there  has  been  an 
increasing  understanding  b}^  American  exporters  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  market  and  of  the  customs  of  the  people. 

Machinery  and  machine  tools  were  among  the  first  lines  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  United  Kingdom  and  came  at  a  time  when  there 
was  an  awakening  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  as  to  the  necessity 
of  equipping  their  factories  with  new  machinery  and  tools,  so  as  to 
more  readily  compete  with  the  growing  industrial  capacity  of  other 
countries.  AVhile  at  first  machine  tools  and  machinery  from  the 
United  States  were  regarded  as  a  shade  too  light,  it  was  proved  in 
many  cases  that  they  w^ere  not  too  light  and  in  others,  where  experi- 
ence showed  they  could  better  be  strengthened,  the  American  manu- 
facturer was  quick  to  see  the  necessity.  In  consequence,  American 
machmery  and  machine  tools,  except  in  lines  in  which  the  British 
have  specialized  with  the  greatest  success,  have  become  almost  a 
standard  and  the  demand  for  such  products  of  American  origin  has 
been  steady,  and  at  the  same  time  those  who  sold  them  have  largely 
understood  the  market. 
Unusual  Demand  for  Factory  Equipment — Typewriters,  Etc. 

The  war,  with  the  great  necessity  of  enlarging  capacity,  naturally 
made  an  unusual  call  upon  American  manufacturers  of  factory  equip- 
ment, so  that  the  demand  far  exceeded  any  readily  deliverable  sup- 
plies. This  demand  has  also  served  to  introduce  to  the  British 
market  some  lines  of  machine  tools  that  were  otherwise  little  known, 
and  there  is  one  agent  in  Birmingham  Avho  had  to  compete  for 
American  machine  tools  that  were  regarded  as  standard  here,  whose 
orders  since  the  w^ar  have  been  unusually  large,  while  the  factors 
of  standard  American  machine  tools  have  sold  them  to  a  value  that 
Avould  a  year  ago  have  been  almost  unbelievable.  Although  when 
the  Avar  ends  there  ma}^  be  some  temporary  decrease  in  the  demand 
for  such  products,  it  seems  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  sales  thereof 
wall  serve  for  j^ears  as  an  advertisement  of  such  American  lines. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  reiterate  the  popularity  of  American  type- 
writers, adding  machines,  cash  registers,  and  similar  articles  that 
have  made  their  place  in  the  British  market,  and  that  will  continue 
to  have  a  large  sale  both  on  their  merit  and  because  of  the  a(;|lmirable 
methods  b}''  Avhich  they  were  introduced,  and  by  Avhich  their  utility 
is  continuously  presented  to  the  public. 

American  Hardware,  Motor  Cars,  and  Motor  Cycles,  and  Tires. 

ITardAvare  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  articles  to  sell,  because 
in  this  line  the  British  manufacturer  has  shoAvn  such  enterprise  and 
is  Avell  in  control  of  the  market.  Here,  hoAvever,  American  specialties 
appear  to  haA^e  had  a  great  popularity,  and  that  there  is  a  deuiand 
for  American  hardAvare  is  indicated  by  many  interviews  with  those 
interested  in  the  trade,  and  by  inquiries  for  the  same  in  the  informa- 
tion departments  of  the  technical  papers  Avhich  cater  to  that  trade. 
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Since  the  introduction  of  American  automobiles  and  motor  cycles, 
several  years  ago,  when  they  were  criticized  for  their  "  cheapness," 
they  have  worn  so  well  and  have  given  such  value  for  value  that  their 
reputation  has  been  materially  increased.  British  manufacturers 
have  steadily  adopted  American  ideas  and  in  many  cases  have  made 
cars  more  suitable  for  the  British  market.  The  recognized  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  in  recent  years  in  American  cars, 
some  of  them  very  pronounced,  are  fully  appreciated,  even  though 
this  is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  theory  in  Britain  that  standardiza- 
tion and  large  production  tend  to  prevent  improvements  and  to 
check  new  developments. 

There  are  several  excellent  American  motorcycles  on  the  market. 
In  this  line  it  would  seem  that  American  manufacturers  were  con- 
fronted with  greater  difficulties  than  with  motor  cars,  because  the 
differences  in  price  are  not  so  marked,  but  there  is  still  an  excellent 
prospect  for  these  lines. 

In  motor  tires  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  American  makes  within  the  XDast  year.  They 
can  stand  and  bear  comparison  with  the  production  of  any  other 
country,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  several  large  British 
firms,  notably  one,  that  have  made  a  splendid  reputation  for  their 
output.  The  reputation  of  American  motor  tires  is  largely  due  to 
the  activities  of  one  company. 
Trade  Opportunities  Due  to  the  War. 

In  several  reports  from  the  Birmingham  consulate  the  new  market 
within  the  United  Kingdom  for  American  products  caused  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  continental  supplies  has  been  clearly  indicated,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  semiraw  materials 
and  products  that  are  especially  in  demand.  [See  report  published 
in  Commerce  Reports  for  Mar.  5,  1915.]  In  those  lines  of  cheap, 
novel,  and  yet  reasonably  satisfactory  articles  that  came  from  one 
of  the  continental  countries  there  will  be  for  years  a  market  for  those 
of  similar  kind  from  the  United  States,  particularly  those  that,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  the  British  manufacturer  will  find  himself 
unwilling  or  unable  to  make.  The  market  for  American  semiraw 
materials  should  be  continuing  and  growing.  For  example,  prior  to 
the  war  rolled  gold  plate  and  wire  came  almost  exclusively  from 
Pforzheim,  Baden,  but  that  supply  was  cut  off,  so  there  was  an 
immediate  and  pressing  demand  from  the  Birmingham  cheap 
jewelry  trade  for  similar  semimanufactured  material  from  the 
United  States,  and  this  has  been  supplied  with  gratifying  resuitsr 
This  should  continue,  although  one  or  two  British  manufacturers  are 
reported  as  contemplating  supplying  the  demand.  So  far  there  is 
no  indication  of  probable  success  on  their  part. 

The  outlook,  therefore,  for  the  American  manufacturer  who  de- 
sires to  cultivate  the  British  market  would  seem  on  the  whole  to  be 
brighter  than  at  any  previous  time.  Of  necessity,  however,  so  long 
as  freight  rates  continue  high,  the  fullest  advantage  of  opportunities 
can  not  be  taken. 

Last  Year's  Harvest. 

The  harvest  in  the  Midlands  and  in  England  in  general  in  1914 
was  excellent.     Experts  state  that  no  better  one  is  recalled.     The 
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weather  Avas  perfect  for  harvesting  and  the  crops  generally  much 
above  the  average.  The  early  fruit  sulfered,  and  the  early  hay  crop 
was  short.  The  root  crops  were  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  but 
good  nevertheless.  Potatoes  were  a  good  average  crop.  The  wheat 
and  oat  crops  Avere  most  satisfactory,  the  yield  ])er  acre  being  higher 
in  both  than  the  previous  year  and  lietter  than  the  average,  while  the 
farmer  has  necessarily  profited  by  the  higher  prices  prevailing  for 
all  products.  More  acres  will  be  sown  in  wheat  this  year  than  in 
half  a  century. 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  trades  the  year  on  the  whole  was  regarded 
as  poor.  From  a  growing  depression  up  to  the  opening  of  hostili- 
ties there  was  a  sudden  change  to  an  abnormal  demand  that  taxed 
the  capacities  of  producers.  The  year  had  followed  one  of  notable 
prosperity.  A  boom  in  this  trade  iDCgan  in  1912  and  continued  until 
the  last  months  of  1913,  when  prices  began  to  sag  and  the  certainty 
of  a  reduced  demand  and  materially  lower  prices  was  apparent. 
Month  by  month  from  the  beginning  of  January  prices  fell  with 
lessened  demand.  Large  quantities  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  and 
also  that  v.hich  was  partly  manufactured,  were  imported  from  Bel- 
gium and  Germany,  which  competition  proved  most  troublesome  and 
serious  to  the  British  makers,  who  could  often  not  compete  with 
some  of  the  finished  steel,  with  the  commonest  bar  iron,  and  with 
sheet  bars.  The  continuing  drop  of  prices,  with  nov/  and  then  a 
check,  had  caused  consumers  to  purchase  but  the  immediate  neces- 
sities; so  with  the  sudden  outbreak  of  war  most  of  them  were  short 
of  stock,  Avith  the  consequent  panicky  rush  for  supplies  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  increased  demand.  Immense  Government  requirements 
complicated  the  situation  and  prices  rose  rapidly,  to  fall  somewhat 
a  few  months  later  and  then  advance  again.  The  export  trade  in 
iron  and  steel  products  dropped  off,  but  this  was  offset  by  home 
requirements.  Much  iron  and  steel  Avas  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Higher  freight  rates.  hoAvever.  checked  these  exports  from 
America  considerably,  but  Avith  the  beginning  of  the  ncAV  year  these 
imports  shoAved  a  tendency  to  become  larger. 

Puddlers'  "Wages. 

It  is  interesting  to  folloAv  the  course  of  puddlers'  wages  which  are 
arranged  every  tAA^o  months  according  to  the  aA'erage  prices  of  iron 
and  steel.  The  year  began  Avith  a  rate  of  10s.  Gd.  ($'2.55 ),  Avhich  fell 
for  July  and  August  to  9s.  Gd.  ($2.31)  per  long  ton  and  then  ad- 
A^anced  again,  so  that  the  year  closed  Avith  about  the  same  rate  in 
force  that  Avas  paid  at  the  beginning  of  the  3'ear.  There  Avas,  hoAv- 
CA^er,  every  prospect  that  Avages  Avould  in  1915  exceed  the  rate  of 
lis.  3d.  ($2.74)  per  long  ton  that  had  been  the  maximum  in  1913,  and 
the  highest  ever  paid.  In  the  South  Staffordshire  district,  Avherc  is 
produced  so  nuich  of  the  local  supply,  there  Avas  an  absence  of  labor 
troubles  Avhich  had  been  serious  in  1913,  but  the  doAvnward  tendency 
of  prices  that  closed  some  furnaces  and  reduced  prices,  caused  the 
makers  to  forget  their  large  profits  of  the  tAvo  previous  years.  As  a 
Avhole,  the  results  of  the  year,  despite  the  increased  war  demand,  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  Avhile  the  prices  for  the  new  year  promised  ap- 
parently to  be  high  enough  to  be  remunerative,  the  necessary  increase 
in  Avages  Avill  offset  that  benefit  to  a  considerable  degree. 
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Prices  of  Iron  and  Steel. 


The  following  quoted  from  the  Iron  and  Coal  Trades'  Review  for 
January  1,  1915,  shows  the  lowest  and  highest  prices  of  pig  iron,  fin- 
ished iron  and  steel,  of  South  Staffordshire  production : 


Items. 


Pig  iron: 

South  Staffordshire,  common 

South  Staffordshire,  part  mine 

Northamptonshire 

Finished  iron: 

Marked  bars 

Unmarked  bars 

Galvanized  sheets  (f.  o.  b.  Liverpool) 
Steel: 

Bessemer  billets 

Angles 


Lowest. 


$11.79-512.04 
12. 40-  12.  04 
11. 55-  12. 16 

41.. 36 
31.01-  31.02 
52. 30-  63. 53 

22. 50-  23. 10 

28. 58-  29. 19 


Highest. 


$14. 3.5-.$14. 50 
14.59-  14.83 
15. 19-  15. 56 

43.79 
38. 93-  40. 14 
70. 56-  72. 99 

27. 97-  29. 19 
35. 27-  35. 88 


Closing. 


$13. 
13. 
12. 


35, 


01-$13. 25 
02-  13.  86 
89-  13. 13 

43.79 

27-  35.88 
54.74 

76-  27. 37 
27-  35. 8S 


Condition  of  the  Metal  Markets. 

The  metal  markets  are  as  good  a  barometer  of  conditions  in  the 
Birmingham  district  as  is  the  iron  and  steel  market,  so  reference  to 
the  course  of  this  market  is  necessary.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  price  of  most  metals  fell  considerably  in  1913.  Naturally  a  re- 
action in  price  occurred  in  the  first  part  of  1914,  but  did  not  last 
long.  In  this  revival  in  February  there  was  an  advance  of  about  £11 
($54)  in  standard  copper  and  £8  ($39)  in  tin,  per  long  ton,  but  month 
by  month  thereafter  until  October,  with  the  exception  of  the  appre- 
hensive buying  in  August,  when  the  wav  began,  prices  fell  materially, 
so  that,  as  compared  with  the  high  prices  of  February,  the  prices  in 
October  were  as  much  as  £28  ($13G)  less  in  copper  and  £67  15s. 
($330)  lower  in  tin  as  compared  with  Februaiy.  Uncertainty  and 
the  closing  of  the  markets  in  other  countries  largely  conduced  to  this 
fall.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the  outlook  was  brighter,  but  spec- 
ulation was  largely  reduced.  The  conditions  prevailing  in  October 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  prices  went  so  low  as  £49  ($238)  per 
long  ton,  the  lowest  in  12  years.  The  highest  price  in  February  was 
£G6  17s.  6d.  ($325.43),  an  advance  of  £1  13s.  6d  ($8.14)  over  the  close 
of  1913.  At  the  close  of  1914  the  price  for  copper  was  about  £57 
($277.40)  per  long  ton,  a  quotation  lower  by  some  £8  ($39)  than  at 
the  close  of  1913. 

Tin  opened  in  1914  at  £169  10s.  ($824.86)  per  long  ton,  with  an 
advance  in  February  to  £186  15s.  ($908.82).  In  July  the  price  had 
fallen  to  £132  ($642),  but  w^ar  conditions  caused  a  sudden  rise  until 
£140  ($681)  was  reached  in  October.  The  year  closed  at  about 
£144  10s.  ($703.20),  which  it  will  be  seen  represented  a  fall  of  $117 
per  long  ton. 
Prices  of  Lead,  Spelter,  and  Antimony. 

Pig  lead  was  quoted  at  the  end  of  1913  at  £16  3s.  9d.  ($78.77).  It 
rose  in  January,  1914,  to  £20  7s.  6d.  ($99.15).  With  the  declaration 
of  war  a  scarcity  wtis  apparent  and  the  price  rose  to  £24  ($117),  the 
highest  in  nearly  half  a  century.  This  was  followed  by  a  fall  to  £19 
($92),  an  advance  in  September  of  10s.  ($2.43),  and  a  close  of  the 
year  at  £18  5s.  ($88.80)  per  long  ton. 

During  the  first  part  of  1914  the  market  for  spelter  was  decidedly 
depressed  and  the  price  fell  so  low  as  £21  6s.  3d.  ($103.70)  for  the 
type  called  "  virgin."    There  was  a  natural  advance,  because  of  the 
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"war,  in  Aug-iist  and  September,  Avhen  the  abnormally  high  price  of 
£40  ($194.65)  per  long  ton  was  reached.  Spelter  was  taken  in  hand 
by  a  governmental  committee,  but  this  control  soon  became  unneces- 
sary. In  September  spelter  fell  to  £28  ($136)  per  long  ton  and  the 
year  closed  with  it  ranging  around  £27  ($131),  an  advance  of  nearly 
£6  ($29)  per  long  ton  during  the  year. 

Antimony  showed  much  tiie  same  tendency,  beginning  the  year  at 
about  £30  ($146)  per  long  ton  and  had  fallen  to  £28  ($136)  when 
war  broke  out.  There  was  then  a  natural  rise,  closing  the  year 
around  £56  ($273)  per  long  ton  and  every  prospect  of  an  active  mar- 
ket in  the  new  year. 

The  Glass,  Glassware,  and  Jewelry  Trade. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  write  of  the  glass  trade.  The  demand  be- 
fore the  war  for  decorative  glass  was  good.  The  demand  for  heavy 
cut  glass,  however,  was  not  heavy  for  domestic  purposes,  but  that 
for  good  table  glass  was  good,  although  the  jeav  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  Competition  in  the  home  market  from  the  United 
States  was  mentioned  as  serious  for  good  quality  molded  glass  lightly 
cut  to  imitate  the  genuine  cut.  The  war  necessarily  materially  re- 
duced the  demand  for  the  higher  qualities  of  cut  glass  and  for  all 
glass  for  decorative  purposes,  but  reacted  in  favor  of  manufacturers 
of  globes  and  shades,  the  largest  supplies  of  which  had  previously 
come  from  Austria  and  Germany,  the  British  maker  having  been 
unable  to  produce  at  the  prices  of  foreign  makers.  Now  all  pur- 
chasers must  pay  the  higher  prices  for  the  British  product.  Table 
and  other  glass  before  the  war  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  in 
large  quantities.  These  are  now  being  made  in  Great  Britain,  and 
are  badly  wanted.  Some  prices  have  been  quoted  at  100  per  cent 
over  the  prices  previously  paid  to  the  Continent.  The  manufacture 
of  electric-light  bulbs  is  an  industry  which  has  since  the  war  been 
established  in  Birmingham  and  Stourbridge,  one  firm  in  each  start- 
ing their  manufacture.  The  British  manufacturers  express  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  hold  the  lines  from  v>diich  they  were  previously  cut 
off  by  continental  competition.  In  the  sheet-glass  trade  conditions 
were  about  normal,  and  the  export  business  has  not  fallen  away 
badly.  In  general  the  year  was  reasonably  good  except  for  the 
really  high-class  decorative  qualities. 

Trade  in  Fish,  Poiiltry,  and  Game. 

In  the  fish  trade,  which  is  especially  important  to  the  Birmingham 
district,  because  Birmingham  is  the  center  for  the  distribution  of  a 
large  amount  of  fish,  although  it  is  quite  distant  from  the  ports  at 
which  the  fish  is  landed,  the  first  seven  months  of  1914  promised  well, 
but  in  no  year  was  the  trade  so  diflicult  as  in  the  latter  part.  The  war 
at  first  did  not  afl'ect  the  supply  of  fish  materially,  although  prices 
ranged  somewhat  higher,  but  not  until  the  last  weeks  of  the  yaw  did 
they  advance  to  an  extent  which  was  to  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  takitig  over  of  fishing  vessels  by  the  British  Admiralty  and  from 
the  restrictions  necessarily  imposed  upon  the  fishing  operations. 
Taking  the  situation  as  a  whole,  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  supply 
of  fish  should  have  been  as  steady  in  the  five  months  of  1914  in  Avhicli 
war  conditions  prevailed. 
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In  the  game  and  poultry  perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  of  the 
year  was  the  improved  and  plentiful  supply  of  British  poultry.  The 
war  made  the  country  more  dependent  upon  home  supplies,  and 
these  were  astonishingly  good.  With  turkeys,  for  instance,  the  sup- 
ply from  domestic  sources  was  unusually  large,  none  coming  from 
abroad,  though  previously  such  exports  liad  been  an  important 
feature  of  the  market.  The  year  was  excellent  for  poultry  farming 
and  supplies  were  large,  though  the  war  prevented  the  shooting  of 
grouse  and  pheasants  as  a  sport  from  being  generally  indulged  in. 
Prices  for  poultry  toward  the  end  of  the  year  began  to  advance  and, 
despite  the  quantity  of  suj)plies  of  British  origin,  there  was  an  evi- 
dence of  an  approaching  dearth. 

Bad  Year  for  the  Provision  Trade. 

In  the  provision  trade  the  year  was  regarded  as  disastrous.  Up  to 
August  1  the  trade  was  normal  and  reasonably  good,  but  when  the 
war  broke  out  there  was  a  rush  to  obtain  supplies,  due  to  the  fear 
that  they  would  be  cut  off,  which  carised  a  large  increase  in  prices. 
Later  prices  fell  off  and  reached  almost  a  normal  basis  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  when  there  were  considerable  advances.  Butter 
has  been  exceedingly  dear,  largely  because  of  decreased  production 
and  lessened  shipment  from  Denmark,  and  because  also  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Siberian  supply.  Cheese  is  reported  as  ranging  at  higher 
j)rices  during  the  J^ear,  while  bacon  since  the  war  has  been  compara- 
tively scarce.  Sugar  necessarily  advanced  to  exceptional  prices,  and 
desf)ite  the  Government  purchases  continued  dear  up  to  the  end  of 
December.  In  the  last  weeks  of  the  year  the  advance  brought  prices 
of  food  supplies  up  an  average  of  30  to  40  per  cent  above  the  normal. 

The  Railway  Rolling-Stock  Industry. 

The  manufacture  of  railway  rolling  stock  continues  an  important 
industry  in  the  Birmingham  district,  a  large  part  of  Avhich  is  ordi- 
narily occupied  in  manufacturing  for  export,  vrhich  demand  during 
last  year  was  quite  good.  The  home  trade  was  slow.  In  reference  to 
the  export  trade  it  should  be  said  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
large  business  done  in  South  America,  but  South  Africa's  unusually 
big  demand  more  than  offset  that  loss.  As  a  result  of  the  war  the 
export  trade  has  suffered  greatly,  but  war  office  work  keeps  the  manu- 
facturers fully  occupied. 

The  manufacturers  of  C3^cles  had  every  promise  up  to  the  end  of 
July  of  a  most  prosperous  year,  as  had  the  firms  manufacturing 
motor  cycles  and  motor  cars.  The  bicycle  makers,  however,  suffered 
quite  acutely,  but  many  have  been  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  Govern- 
ment orders,  so  that  the  loss  through  private  trade  seems  to  have  been 
met  by  a  gain  in  the  Government  orders.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  in  addition  to  being  busy  with  Government  orders,  one 
large  firm  had  orders  for  heavy  motor  cars  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, and  another  for  motor  cycles  for  dispatch  purposes. 

Conditions  in  Wolverhampton. 

In  Wolverhampton,  which  is  a  large  hardware  center,  the  year 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  prosperous  and  to  have  been  the  fourth 
good  year  in  succession.    The  year  began  with  a  rush  of  orders,  which 
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continued  on  a  profitable  basis.  The  heavy  iron  founders  were  gen- 
erally fully  engaged,  while  engineers,  machinists,  and  firms  in  similar 
lines  were  working  on  full  time  for  the  domestic  and  foreign  market. 
In  1911  a  revival  of  the  electrical  engineering  trade  began,  and  this 
has  continued.  Manufacturers  of  pumps  for  mining  and  irrigating 
purposes  had  good  orders  for  the  foreign  as  well  as  for  the  domestic 
markets,  the  orders  for  irrigating  pumps  being  wholly  for  foreign 
purposes.  Locks  and  gunlocks  were  in  excellent  demand  up  to  the 
1st  of  August.  Hurdles,  gates,  and  fencing  makers  had  ])lenty  to  do, 
Avhile  manufacturers  of  cast  hollow  ware  and  enameled  iron  goods 
enjoyed  a  good  year,  as  did  the  stampers  and  tinplate  workers.  The 
outbreak  of  war  held  up  the  export  trade,  but  orders  for  the  allied 
powers  caused  a  great  activity  and  many  manufacturers  assert  that 
taken  as  a  whole  in  Wolverhampton  and  vicinity  1911  was  one  of  the 
best  years  ever  experienced. 
War  Improved  Industrial  Conditions  at  Walsall. 

"Walsall,  being  a  district  in  which  saddlery  and  harness  and  leather 
goods  manufacturers  are  largely  located,  suffered  in  the  months  prior 
to  the  war  from  the  gradual  decline  of  the  industry.  There  was  a 
restricted  demand  for  harness  and  saddlery  from  South  Africa  and 
South  America.  Makers  seemed  to  have  been  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  greater  orders  from  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
reduced  tariff.  Then,  again,  the  demand  from  the  Continent  was 
small.  In  the  last  five  months  of  the  year,  however,  Walsall  made  up 
for  a  great  deal  of  this  poor  trade  through  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
leather  equipment  for  the  army,  in  addition  to  harness  and  saddlery. 
The  fancy  leather-goods  trade  was  not  satisfactory  up  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  but  manufacturers  profited  from  Government  orders  after 
August.  Makers  of  harness  furniture,  leather  tanners  and  curriers, 
and  spur  and  stirru^D  manufacturers  were  rushed  with  orders  after 
hostilities  began. 
The  Redditch  District. 

In  Eedditch,  where  all  British  needles  are  manufactured,  as  well 
as  fishing  tackle  and  many  cycles  and  cycle  parts,  business  was  good 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  trade  in  needles  of  Eedditch 
make  is  a  growing  one.  The  same  is  true  of  fishhooks,  and  though 
foreign  competition  has  shown  a  tendency  to  increase  it  has  not 
been  so  severely  felt  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  competition 
seems  only  to  affect  the  cheaper  grades.  The  war  necessarily  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Redditch,  because  it  came  when  the  season's  demand 
for  needles  in  fancy  cases  was  to  begin,  and  that  was  immediately 
seriously  curtailed.  However,  Government  orders  counterbalanced 
the  loss  in  domestic  trade  and  in  exports  to  continental  countries. 
Then  some  factories  proceeded  to  make  surgical  and  other  goods, 
while  the  so-called  "  housewife "  sewing  packages  were  in  heavy 
demand  for  the  soldiers.  The  demand  for  knitting  needles  showed 
a  marked  growth,  because  so  many  women  turned  to  the  knitting 
of  woolen  articles  for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  at  the  front.  The 
fishing-tackle  trade  was  seriously  hurt  by  the  war,  but  makers  turned 
to  other  activities.  The  cycle  trade  had  only  a  nu)derate  year,  but 
as  a  Avhole  the  year  in  Redditch,  despite  the  temporary  blow  caused 
by  the  war,  was  reasonably  satisfactory. 
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Exports  to  United  States  from  Redditch. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  1914,  according  to  invoices 
certified  at  the  consular  agency  at  Redditch,  Avere  vahied  at  $573,350, 
compared  with  $519,795  for  1913.    Tlie  articles  were  as  follows: 


Articlos. 

1913 

1914 

Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Fishhooks  and  fishing  tackle. 

$80,617 

$106, 246 
33,855 
9, 765 

393,646 

Needles— Continued . 

All  other 

$2,044 
6,044 

$19, 292 

Needle  cases 

Pins,  base  niotal.     .  . 

10, 546 

Needles: 

Hand  sewing 

431,090 

Total 

519, 795 

573,350 

Conditions  at  Kidderminster  and  Coventry. 

Kidderminster  had  a  particularly  good  jeav  in  1913,  but  last  year 
opened  with  a  prospect  for  a  decidedly  decreased  output  of  carpets. 
The  high  prices  for  raw  material  seriously  reduced  profits.  The  war 
had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  carpet  trade,  because  people  post- 
poned purchases  that  were  not  imperatively  needed  and  orders  con- 
tinued small  until  the  end  of  the  3'ear.  The  outlook  at  the  close  of 
the  year  w^as  somewhat  brighter.  Some  manufacturers  have  utilized 
their  looms  to  make  blankets  and  other  fabrics  for  military  purposes 
and  more  are  expected  to  do  so,  while  spinners  have  had  much  em- 
ployment in  making  ji\vn  for  soldiers'  military  underwear. 
Exports  to  United  States  from  Kidderminster. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States  from  Kidderminster  during  1914, 
according  to  invoices  certified  at  the  consular  agency,  were  valued  at 
$341,780  "compared  with  $257,257  for  1913.  The  articles  and  their 
value  w^ere  as  follows: 


Articles. 


A  gricnltnral  implements 

Earthen  and  china  ware 

Fruits,  preserved 

Glassware 

Hides  and  skuis: 

Chamois  skins 

Cattle  hides 

Sheep  skins 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures: 

Anvils,  etc 

Anchors 

Chains 

Nails,  horseshoe 

Steel  sheets,  tinned 

Leather  and  manufactures  of: 

Gloves 

other 


1913 

1914 

55,882 
32,211 

$7,980 
17, 307 

10.581 
37,577 

18,879 
32, 161 

3,905 

19,257 

202 

3, 050 
230 
310 

24, 345 

14,570 

3, 25(3 

2, 309 

3, 559 

2, 136 

200 

1,191 

1,327. 

2,611 

7.802 
20, 340 

19,952 
24, 058 

Articles. 


Oils 

Paints,  etc 

Parchment 

Sauce 

Vinegar 

Wool  and  manufactures  of: 

Carpets 

Carpets,  goat  hair 

Horsehair  manufactures, 
n.  c.  s 

Wool 

Yarn ,  v.-oolen 

All  other  articles 

Total 


1913 


,550 
,695 
.022 
,378 
,570 

,045 
,270 

,359 
,757 
,157 
,001 


1914 


$7, 085 

1,599 

448 

3,960 

17,918 

100, 926 
5,014 

2, 149 
38, 455 
11,954 

3,722 


341,780 


Coventry  is  reported  to  have  stood  the  shock  of  the  war  better 
than  most  cities,  as  it  naturally  increased  j:he  demand  for  the  ord- 
nance made  there.  The  motor-cycle  and  motor-car  industries  were 
kept  busy  following  the  breaking  out  of  the  w^ar.  The  first  ]3art  of 
the  year  w^as  regarded  as  most  promising,  and  one  firm  making  a 
popular  car  had  an  unusually  good  period  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities. 
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